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of your-periodical, ‘or shatiihe’Franktin Far: 
mer extracts from s, L take this meth- 











ththe yeaw- 
are ea 


: Fl up the: largest, nd: ‘suapelkést, which 
“tbavewm, round: 6r flat shape'{n0 -Hratter what 
onion a fariety.) . Trim alk roots off so as to miake 


Hiern, 


\them quite Sthooth. + «Then plant them in rich 


vith} welt ploughed ‘ground, 80 deep as to let the 
ops of-the bulb be jast Jevel with the surface 
tof the groumd: Now lay a large’ fence rail 


on each side of the tulnip row, so as to leave 
ia Space-of 12 or 15. inches between thé rails. 


o/'Then filhup thé interfultoshe top of the rails 
 bwith: dirt ‘lay sonme-8traw on therdirt ard 


‘boards lougitadindlly upon thestraw- Then 
Weight the bédrds-dowm with additional: dirt; 








turnips; | by-let- 
5 n‘in the: patch cover. 
ater: “He also speaks of 
es af turnips, dnd wants: the} 
views of 3 upon.the subjects Supposing} § 
the wriker of that article, to be a reader also 


od of complying, j in: part, withthe request of 
my brotheref Kentucky. I do so the more 
readily because I wish to remsunerate, as. far 
asLean, the-itizens of tit State, for the nut 
merous benefits,I have. received from many of; 
them on. the subject of Grass and Stock. 
There is as much “Gn the improvement, of 
the breeds of Turnips, a3 of eat! hogs, Hor- 
M p 





light tel or *pole drag 
, broad cast or-in drills, about 15 table spoons 


“Your turnips in this condition will keep well 


until spring: “About she J5thor20th March 
take off the: eovering tilt 5 -you-can. see.the-tur- 


‘| niptops, leaving-the rails their places, afd 


yourturnips wilt spring and produce an.abun- 
‘dent cropofseed. . Ifthe springis dry, water 


the sroundyand keep straw an inch or two 
deep : on the ground about the turnips ps, 89 as to 


prevent parchirig from thirst. 

2nd. To make goodturnips from'good seed. 
Select a pieceof ground, that is rich and near 
your calf tot. “Bet your’ cows lig ow it every 
night from the fall till you sow your turnips. 
In March ‘break-up your. patch, with two 
strong teams, one’ after the other inthe same 
furrow. Your ploughing should be 10 or 
‘A2 inches: eee: Thus:continue to plough 
the ground, | ‘oneea month, until the Sth or 
10th of July, when the ground shonld be 
ploughed twice over as béfore described, close, 
deep and fine. Now drag a_ heavy: brush 
over it; lay of ‘your lands to sow by, with a 
ged by hand. Sow 











full to theaereyand brush or roll ‘twice over 
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after ene aa ' 
, Ste prevéntt the: fh iy fv nae 
nips.— About le “third or.-fourth, day -aftep} 
sowihg, svatter twolor three bushiels of, Good] p 
fea  the.acre; and the fly. will 
* suck iti of th e turnips When: your |: 


furpip.tops’ate as Targe asa “dollar, week 


them.clean with: ‘hoe, leaving. the turnips} ”: Ne ath pth cli " 
about \W6"inclies ‘Apart. Afterwards. pull} high price of labor 
with the hand, all weeds thai may spting up.yy. District, should, (in my-opinion,) be 
Let 10 excuse preverit allthie foregoing Cares, inducements for che planters in Wveodin. 


and you aresure to make. good turnips, as}; 


the: present 8tate.. 




















o abandon the cotton  orop,still E 


am aware of 










_ Wellas to improve yout race. -Do' net ‘fail 


to soty early in July, (i.e. ‘for. the -latitade of 


: Kentucky and "T’énnessee.) » Nothing should 
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an aatientiniipaimnnes ihe 
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pent iteenateret mers: 
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prévent-you, unless it be-too “wet to plough} 
for draught is ne exeuse, asoground tightly 
tilled will never be too dry to propagate tur- 
nips... 
T have a race of large, ehite, sath tur- 
nips, which have sprung from the’ common 
size walnut tuthips of, the country, by_ the 
foregoing treatment, .. The» race has. beew 
thus managed by an‘tncle. of mine, my fa- 
ther and myself, forabout 25°yéars.  Froin it. 
we faise from: & to 700. bushels to the acre, 
some of which med@are. from 8 to £1 invhes|. 
in diameter.:. They. are always ‘sweet and 
fine flavored, in consequeece “of the ground: 
being well’ brolten,.“so. as. to» prevent their}. 

suffering fronr draught.- Respectfally, 
BE. GORDON. 





TouLon, May Qnd, 1838; 


Mr. Editor :—1 am awaiting with. much. 


anxiety the .developements. of your -corres- 
pondent “Cincinnatus.” 


avoiding Charybdis, 
Scylla. 

I would suggest to Cincinnatus, as eel 
as other éorrespandints, that they would b 


particular in stating their premises, soil, lo- 


We agrée thus far, 
‘that Cotton anf Tobacco should be lowered 
in the scale of Tennessée. Agricultare, but in 
let us not run upon 


the great difficulty, of attaining this object, a 
except, bye avery gradual:process -:'The em- 
igrant, ia order to make “hecessary: support, 


ahd to'restorejlin part; his: heavy expenses in - 


removal and settlement, is compelled'to make 
the mdst he can from his small portionpof 


grafually fipproved land. Cotton and corn 


are consequently resorted | 0, and:mnst bead- 
hered to, until he hastinte to -open ‘his. =. 
tation.and introduce a different system. 

‘Nor should: we fotget, haa Tein y oll 
high and land low, we should ‘make the most 
\of land;and, when land is high and labor 
low. we should ‘rake the mist of- labor, and 
in this, consists-the great ‘advantage of: intro- 
ducing grain, stock, grass, -&c., in out seo- 
tions so soon.as we can pane? our is for 
it. “ 

A hand on aiéottoin oeaeed. will manage 


. | 10 acrés, (inclading carn, &c.,) with ordinary 


labor. ‘The sate ‘hand, on a. grain and stock 
growing farat, will manage (I am told) from 
20:0 100 actes of improved land, (iteluding 
meadows, pastures Thus we see the 
great advantage. the fare has over the 
cotton plantation, ‘when land is cheap. A 
hand:in one-instance, bringing into active use 
and profit about 10 acres of land, in the other 
|from 80 to 100, with the greater. opportunity 
of increased improvement. 

These are my views, and I-am tiying to 
follow them out as fast as possible, and would 
thank Cincinnatus to-inform us, what propot- 
tion of such any such, grain, grass, &c. would 
be adapted to labor dvantage. 


] 
e 
cation, market, &¢c. &c.,) before they draw 
their conclusions. 

Many persons ‘desirous. of iniproverient, 
read glowing descriptions of such and suc 


t 
h, 
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advantages,in this or thatymode of culture!. 


Tam satisfied off that cotton and 
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ore the preserit 
op 08 ao 
ope to redace it 
Sc. will do well. 


“ 
Py 


Siderablé-degree, are} .Pasrurp. {An English writer reeom- 


ery partial. to the,root 


a 





mends to mixafew sheep and one or twa 
colis ifeach pasture for horned cayle, -An- 
ther says “the following economical exper- 
iment is well known to the Datch, that when 
eight cows-have been in a pestangy pod can 

get obtain nourjshment, ‘two horses 


pts et 
Will do very. ivelt there for some days, and 


«>| wien nothing is left forthe horses, four sheep 
S| svil] live pon it; this: not only. proceeds from 
e }their differing “m their-choice of plants, but _ 


-offfronm, the: formation. of their mouths, Which 
preserva-|ate not. equally*adapted-to lay hold of the 


ascrop as secuite'it 
with rodts?, 


[.shoirld like to. procars a small portion of 
the “Indian Wheat,” tretted’ of inthe Tast 


Father. “Could notithe depots of ageticies 
be co arranged a fb ehGble uso. procate, 
few seedsol.the improved varieties of .grain, 

#8,:Se% <3 have. tho Herds, Timothy, 
a, Clover; Se.,..a sutall “parcel. of the 
“Peruvian ‘Oat,”or the “Highland: weqdow 
Oat"! nf Col. Taylor,* senitto me last fall from 
Virginie.” “Excuse this intrusion, and be- 
Sree otras’ ey. A 


‘ae ~ 
fy © 



















v Eugs ROM VINES. 
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‘be effectually 
al dustover the 


noxious to these trou 
fy from it the insta 
ees 
Riné Bowe ann Spaven. “M ne -Fessénden 
—I know fromm actual expercinent that the 
following Yectpe .will eure-Ring Bone and 
Spavin-in Hoses. mh 
Fake6.oz..of the oil of Origanum—?2 oz, 
Campbor,.and 2 oz: of Mereurial ointment: 
mix, theng” 
affected-two -ov-three times a day keeping; 





t, 1830, 4D." 





New. York, O2 


. |orags. “New grass, stocked “very ha 


sehat-ebety eguld wo do be 


fble land?" . . 


{Seensfor along: s 
~ Jaged: so 


the yellov “gp bug.on| President. 
r) o : 9, ) e 


‘\the ‘pound. of cheese.” 
~favhy should'?.f have returned it to you.”— 


ell tether. and-rub the place} 


a rd with 
shéep will unite and mat’ atthe bottom, and 


~jfotin a tender and” iftvping’ berbage. .In 
- Fenthé-pre ston. © aL. Culture. with Us North Wiltshire, (famons for-cheese) some 
(cotton, Corn, &e:) I would’ as: goon cultivate’ 


dabymen mix sheep withthe cows, to prevent 
pepasture’.from becoming too Juxuriant, 

inthe proportion of about-ope sheep to a 

tow. & “ 

s. .“’Thebottom ofan old hay stack is estimat- 

led.aii~excellent manure for pasture land, as 

besides. ‘the. “noutishment. it affords, jtj con- 


@us'to procute a tains, a. quantity of* grass. seeds, which fur- 


nishes a nes set 6f-plants. ~ It should never 
be suffered: to: mix with~ manute for grain or 
coi lands, ‘as‘it.ivitf cause them to be over- 
tub: with: grass-and . other plants, which 
though wseful in a:pasture, are weeds:in"ara- 


“AN -accOmpitgnen FixaScirr.—The 
following is ‘Oneof. the.best things we have 
peli. « ‘The wag who. man- 
a o well to create fands.to pay for a_bot- 
tle- of: whiske},.desérves tobe made a Bank 


>A Wag entered’a: store and called for a 
potind of cheese and-a*pint.of whiskey, each 
costing ten cents: ._When- about to go out, 


-| he returned the-eheese,.and the grocer asked 

ob- Hor payment. forthe pint of whiskey. 
y] Gan Fae SO) ham a to pay for that.” 
“But, Usaid the 


“T re- 


: Grocer;“you never paid for 
The wag replied, 


The grocet.. was confounded, and the wag 
walked off with’his whiskey. 





The- water of potatoe blossoms cleans 
cloth, of cottom wool and silk, and assists in 
the mannfacture of artificial soda. 
This. workhis a field sowed for another 
life. . LR ; 
‘He who'teceives a goodturn should never 















4 hee 
ski aa Ay oer 
S53 
ator. Rts oh 


forget'it; he who. does.one should never re- 
member tt. 


{[Charron. - 
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the Sire and Dam. 
If the pteeceding number established het. 





prineiplethatdike produces like, it is obVious 











which hecan possibly obtain... - 







to decide, - That farmer-avill nof ert: whol fle 






a 






tem of breeding, most importance, (and th 






is the more important animal,on accéunt|* 
of the more: numeréus progeny that is--to} 









eral influence; and thercfore superior care} 
should be bestowed on ‘the first selection:6{ 
lim for rearing:> He ‘should, 4f possible, 










more. than an-usual degree, the character-. 
istic excellencies of the breed whith’ itis 
wished to impart to.his stook. 








ded from sire to son through “several eucs 
eessive generations, it may Teadily ‘be sup- 
posed that he will possess them ina high- 
er degree than. the female can, They will 









his constitution, and he will acquire the pow, 





In this way’ the influence of the sire,. mayt® 
in well bred aniinals, -be- considered as“ su- 
perior to that of the female;. but het’s is al- 
ways great, and must not be forrotten. In 
Arabia where the mare is the object of chief. 
attention, and her good qualities are care-} 
fully studied and systcmmatically bred in’ 
her, the influence of the female dévidedly 
preponderates; and on the, same principle 
that ofthe highly bred cow will preponder- 
ate over that of the half bred bull. Her 










part of ker, and more likely to be eommuni- 
cated to her offspring, than those which 
lave been only lately and accidentally . ac- 

















E yom nie ¢ Fonilin ‘Farmers >: aoa bull wil 
WHE PRINCIPLES OF BREEDING CATTLE,© many-a 


No. 2.—fhe cont par alive influence Lavette induce the ¢ penal, ity of breeders 


- “The. question as. fo the comparative inf sho innte iy 
fluence of the sire-and dam isa” difficalt * ‘one: fh ‘beings edhe ease ution and 
fhe dne at if com- 


spring from him, and thus his greater gen-|* rip which is, egal 


always bein point*of Flood, of a snperior }stock from her; thé common. pla 

degree to the stock to which he is'to be bred; lier heifer calves. Sat.acce 

and besides,. ihe farmer. should study him ciple‘of breeding, sustained: by. ‘he 

closely, and be assured’ that he possesses, in | 98 theory, by far. the-botter. plan. would be, 
to save a bull: ealf from this .cow, and his 

stock when he 1s put to.. breeding 

the excellent quality of | he dam, a 


When this case, as to the possession of 4", superior .milkers. For ‘amp! g, Cleo- 


such combination of good-Spoints has ‘exten- {Pata was an extr finary mil t, ng 
16 this. principle. er peifer: calves” may, 
a not, make good milke fs; "but “her bull 





Itin it. rd Foon veri nee 


to look most to.the 


The question whether: the sind or ain has 


the more influence in controlling.the sex 
thatthe farmer who has. a good stock of 6fthe ofieprint ie perhaps oe “difficult 
cattle tobreed froth will rear good stock, and} of decision. erally 
will improve thems but ifbe has a bad stock and females alternately; but their. habit in this” 
to start from, the 'prodirce wif] bo~ indiffer-| patticularsis not so.<unil 
ent, and will grow worse. “How obviously a-ptinciple whieh has: late Pear 
important is itthen that his stock, bothanale gated. c chiefly by Ese: ae riters: on b 
and: femate, show'd be of the best..quatity 10g. -One-of them 
of ‘casesowh 


s gen y_breed males 








‘8, to contraveric 


Sib alnctoaly the 
Fish satisfactorily the 
vmat hh as. _in the 


applies’ the “grand principle of breeding: ees enn Teshion pe For 
equally to-them‘both. In the’ present, sys example, ano Idand | clining cow is bred to 
at 


young and vigorous bull, ‘other - ‘things: be- 


very justly,) is s attributed to the male. He} tat ual, the produce will be male, because 


lL wasin-the greatest vigor. . 
‘These prineiples: lead to, the statement of 
as: :important and 











f possible. better establish 


less understood, - If a. man: y 


to a pri 
ts as Frelt 


will. have 
hike 







, or 


"Pretlentb, hay charter’ and 


malian bredi ™m ising bet icate them 


be made, gs it were, @ patt-and portion of tive bisdams oa his heifer calves, will be, 
e 


ssuperior milkers.’’ 


ms 





This-Ja 


er, of more*certainly, and to a greater ‘éx-/ dase rincip! gests an important 
tent, communicating them t his offspring. conside ration in_sel a breeding: bull, 


yiz.- that he’ begdesce ed from” a Saperigr 


‘milch-cow. *-? 


‘Fhe: next number will contain a few re- 


marks‘on the ori of. me in and 
in. . R. W.S. 





From the same... 
Tne PRINCIPLES OF BREEDING. CATTLE. 
No. 8.—<Breeding in and in... 
The judicious breeder will not“too long 
confine himself to his own stock, uniless it be 


excellencies are an hereditary and essential|very-large. The ‘breeding. from ‘too. close 


affinities,—the breeding im and in as tt is 
called, though it has’ many advantages, to 
certain’ extent, in the bands of most skilful 
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and judicious . breeders though it may be 
pursued until’ the excellent form and quality 


ofa breed is developed’ and established, andor tess:practised by many breeders. 


|principle ofbreeding in aad inthags met with 
general disapprobation, yet, ithas been more 
‘Toone 


wasthe source whence spring the superior | of whom allusion will be made, vot from un- 
cattle and _shéep of Bakewell, and to some|kindness, but merely for -example; for he 


grior Short Hors of Mr. Hike Mr. Bakewell of England, ‘isa mopu- 


Colling; yet, to at, also must be‘traced the|ment to illustrate the impropriety of the prac- 


speedy degeneracy—the absolute disappear-|tice. 


ance of the 


This breeder, (now. less notorious) 


lew Leicester cattle and, in the}had, several years’ since, one of the finest 


hand sofmany ‘an agriculturist, the impair-jherds of milking and breeding blooded cat- 
ment of the constitution of the New Leicester|tle in Kentucky, and deservedly had high 


sheep. 


Bakeivell was a master spirit in breeding, 


reputation as a breeder. But vainiy ima- 
gining that they were far superior to all 


and it’cannot. be denied, produced .a breedjothers, proper crossing. was neglected; the 


ofcattle worthy the efforts of such a skilful 
agriculturist. 


extraordinary illustrations of the harmless-|more liable to disease, in summer; the mur- 


ness of such a system but he had a large ‘stock 
on which to. work, aveil of mystery was 
thrown over the most of his proceedings, 
andno one knew- his occasional deviations 
from this rule, nor his skilful interposition 
of remoter affinities, when he sasy, or appre- 
hended danger. : 

But what has now become of the New 


* Leicester or Bakewell cattle? where are they. 


tobe found? It wasa bold and successful 


experiment, and seemed for.a while to answer |a new ball. 


the most sanguine expectations of that skil- 
ful and spirited breeder. , 

In districts, in which experiments were 
carried, on, its established a breed of cattle 
ualled by» few; and it enabled the Long 
orns to contend, and often successfully, with 
the heaviest'and best of tlie middle, horns. 
But nosooner had the master spirits of the 
day disappeared, than the character of the 
breed began imperceptibly -to change. _ [t 
had acquired a delicacy of constitution in- 
consistent with common management and 
keep; and it began, slowly -but undeniably to 
deteriorate. Ma fthem had- been. bred 


toa degree. ofrefinement, that the propaga- 


tion of the species was not always certain. 


-The “breed itself gradually diminished; in 


some places italmost disappeared. The rea- 
der may scarcely give credit to the assertion, 
butitis strictly true, thatin 1833 there was 
hota single improved Leicester on the Dish- 
ley farm; nora dozen within the cirewit of as 
many miles. It would seem as if some 
strange convulsion of nature, or some mur- 
derous pestilence, had: suddenly swept away 
the whole of this valuable breed. ° 

Theabove remarks are in substance taken 
from that valaableé treaties on British cattle, 


before alluded to.” In Kentucky;though the! 


“ ’ 


raif soon gotamong them, and plaved such 
sad havoc in one short season, tHat at present, 
only a few venerable animals remain, of that 
once superior but illfated herd. 

With this short digression we will again 
quote our valuable author. “It has there- 
fore ,become_a kind of. principle with the 
agriculturist to affect a change in hisstock 
every second or third year; and that change 
is most conveniently effected by introducing 
This bull should be as nearly 
as possible ofthe same sort; coming from a 
similar pasturage arid climate; but possessiny 
no relationship,—or at most a very distant 
one not related tothe stock to which he is 
introduced. Ele should bring with him 
every good point which the breeder has !a- 


possible some improvement; and especially 


what deficient; and most certainly he should 
have no manifest defect of form, and that 
most essential ofall qualifications, a hardv 
constitution should not be wanting.” 
R. W.S. 





CHOKED CATTLE.—For effectual and im- 
mediate relief in such cases, an anonymous 
writer recommends the use of gunpowder.— 
It isadministered in the form of a coxnmon 
eatridge, and introduced iato the throat of the 
animal-with the band, his head being raised 


the choking substance will forthwitlr be eject- 
ed. Try it~ Windham Co. Dem. 





This isthe year for the re-appearance of 
the “seven year locusts,” their last appearance 
having been in 1831. 











stock began to diminish’ in size; ‘many of 
The principle. on: which he|them became hornless; and their constitutions 
-seemed to act Was novel, boli, and for a time| Were impaired, in consequence of which thev 
a successful one.“ Some of his. gattle were {suffered more from cold in winter and wers 


bored hard to produce in his stock, and if 


where the old stock may have been some- . 


soasto prevent his throwing it out; when- 
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From the London Farmer's Magazine. 
‘JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES. 








sume the artichoke left by men im secuting 
them.-_ : Os ee gs es 

“If potatoes can be profitably cultivated as 
food forcattle,.compared with Swedish tur- 
nips, maiigelwurtzel, the ~ sugar beet, &e. 
(which I much doubt} the artichoke'is vastly 
superiortothem. ‘Phe expense of the cul- 
ture igo more; it is not liabletto -be injured 
by frost, can be taken up at pleasure, it pro- 


“J was determined to prove whether or not 
they could’be cultivated to greater advantage 
than the potatoe, as Yood for cattle’ * One 
sack was consumed by a young calf atyhand ; 
iteat them with avidity.and improved on 
them.* Itookthe other two sacks and plant- 





cd them in the midst of a five acre: piece. of 
potatoes. Iset them without cutting,—mea- 
suring correctly an eighth pait of an _acre; 
the produce wasin proportion to 630 bushels 
per acre,—the potatoes 327 bushels. The 
toliowing year, the memorable one of 1836, 
I planted half amacre on a piece of thin gray- 
el old tillage land, in its regular course- of 
preparation for a vegetable crop after wheat ; 
they maintained their verdure through: that 
extraordinary dry summer, and produced one 
hundred and fifty bushels; but the - potatoes 
by the side of them were cempletély set fast; 
they never fornieda bulb. The year follow- 
ing I setan acre on partof the same kind .of 
soil, but of better quality; it produced 570 
bushels, without* any dung. An half acre 
on the same land, with the usual quantity of 
dung for-turnips,. produced 290 bushels (a 
bad compensation for 8 londs of excellent 
dung.) ‘This presentseason, an acre onthe 
same land (part of my turnip fallow) pro- 
duced 576 bushels, but the wet state of the 
soil when taken up, and. being a vegetable o 
uneven surface, which causes the dirt to ad- 
here to it morethan to a potatoe, renders it 
difficult to come atthe exact quantity. ‘From 
an’ experiment I made of washing a sack, I 
can safely assert, I have 530 bushels of clean 
roots ; whilst the vegetables on our flat grav- 
els do not equal this by full 50 per cent in 
value, except the potatoe, which produced 
308 bushels on the same soil. Inever could 
raise more in favorable seasons. 


“The cultivation of the artichoke is the same 
as of the potatoe, except that it requires to be 
set early—not later than March, if laid above 
ground all winter itis proof against the sever- 
est frost. When oncecleaned, no weed can 
Jive in its dense shade; horses, beasts and 
sheep consume it with the greatest avidity ; 
pigs prefer a potatoe to it in its raw state, but 
prefer the artichoke when boiled or steamed. 
It attracts the game in a most extraordinary 
way; they resort to its shade in autumn; it 
forms one of the finest ‘covers: in’ hature.— 
Weare so fortunate as to have but little game 
in our lordships; I do not reeollect. ever, hav- 
ing seen even a Sweedish turnip bitten by a 
hare or rabbit, notwithstanding they ‘will con- 


ducesat least 30 per cent. more, and on poor 


land full 20 per cent, is far more nutritious, 


‘\and leaves the land perfectly clean. ‘'Theon- 


ly objection thatcan be urgedagainsttheircul- 
tivation for cattle in competition with 98 
toes, is, that they require’ ‘more care in taking 
them up. The frost not actif upon them so 
as to destroy vegetation, what are missed, 
will, of course, grow among the succeeding 
crop, but I have found very little inconve- 
nience inthis respect.” . 


PLOUGHING GRASS LAND. 

When it is desired to break up a grass pas- 
ture and sow-it in corn, a plough is graduated 
merely to cut the sod, ‘say {wo inches, or at 
most three; another plough folluws immedi- 
ately afler in the same furrow, penetrating 
four or five ches and. throwing the fresh 
mould on top of the sod which ‘has been 
turned over ; again, a third plough following 
in the same furrow, still throws two or three 
inches more of-mould on the whole, Which in 
all isa ploughing to the depth of from nine to 
twelve inches. ‘Tus the sod lies out of the 
way ofthe plough or the hoe in the after 
culture, and is there left undistarbed to rot 
and manure the soil; the decomposition of 
which, evolving gasses and generating heat, 
greatly promotes the growth of the crop.— 
The depth and numberof Ploughings, wheth- 
er nine or twelve inches, or two or three 
times, must be governe@by the character of 
the soil, whether deep or thin; and again by 
its peculiarity, whether more or less calcari- 
ous.or argillacious. Ifthe clay underlying 
the vegetable or calearious earths on the 
surface is known to possess fertilizing’ prop- 
erties, a smia!l portion of it may be advanta- 
geously turned up... But those clays which: 
are cold and impermeable or which are not 
rendered friable on-exposure to the atmos- 
phere, should. be allowedto remain where 
nature placed them. But our clay is gener- 
ally fertilizing and a small, quantity mixed 
with the soil will prove useful; owing to the 
calearious matter or disintegrated limestone 
with which. ‘it is charged.—Franklin. Far- 
mer, ‘ 
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~ . ROTATION OF CROPS. Prospectus of @ process for.cbiaining cheap ~} . 

The following principles are laid down by| - and valuable Manure, without the aid of ; : 

Chaptal for a rotation of crops: _ . Cattle, invented by M: Jauffret, of Aix. 

“od. Allplants exhaust the soil. They are 


- 


ne ty. ; : A “A method has been discavered in France, wa 
partially supported by-the earth, the julees|o¢ making mature as-it may be wanted. b’. 
~ from which Constitute an important part of} yi : 














n : without cattle, in. twelvedays, and with great ' ; 
their nourishment, Pete. : economy, as appears from a report made to a 
IL. Adi plants do not exhaust the soil equal-|ihe committee of the Academy of Agricul- + 
ly, Air and water help to nodrish them; dit |ture at Paris; by M. Cailleaa, president of that ;. 
- ferent kinds-of planits require the same nour- committee. M:de la Gerandire, president of + 
ishment in different degrees. : rg the Academy of Agriculture of Blois, and ey 
IH}. Plants of different. kinds do not ex-|ih¢ Marquis de Saint Croix, were appointed 
haust the soil in the same manner. Plants|i9 examine into the merits of M. Jaufiret’s in- 
with spindled or tap roots, draw Nourishment} vention. 
from jayers of soil in contact with the: lower “These gentlemen. report “that by a cheap ; 
part ofthe root; while those whose roots are | wash or lye, theingredients of which are to sh 
Spread near the surface, exhaust only that! j64ound in all places, and which every eul- : 
part of thesoil. : _, |tivatorean make ‘on his-owrtJand, ali-sorts | a 
_IV. All plants do not restore to the soil| \rheérbaceous-and ligneous substances, such ef 
either the same quantity or the same quality as heather, furze, brambles. and even the liv- 
of manure. The grains exhaust a soil the ing dogstooth, can be put into astate of rapid mie 
most, and tepair. the injury the least. W hile |s.rmentation, ad not ofly these substances, a 
bsutet leguminous plants festore to the soil/pot even earth itself, be its nature what it ts 
' Fibea it: portion ofthe juices they receive may, can be converted into a valuable man- 
J V.-All plants’ donot foul the soil equally. |", | Pit 
it —Plants are said to foul the soil when they}. Thatthe apace produced by this new % 
I- promote or permit the growth of weeds. eee ite efieta bs snare as the best eee to 
g Plants which have not large leaves fitted’ to| Met NS cHects Ai visible clas ae a ae 
th cover the ground, foul the soil. : ‘~ \cessive crops, i it can be obtained with per- ae 
n From the above principles the following |!©ct facility, at pleasure.” a 
is conclusions have been drawn, | 'Theabove may be just y regardedas one of Bay | 
n 1. That however well prepared a soil the most magnificent discoveries of the age— a 
to may be, it cannot nurish a long-siccession | provided always; that it-does not turn out to be tee 
‘ of crops without becaming exhausted, | e +: 8 
e : : : .(a@humbug. As, however, the decomposition Aig 
er m Each harvest improverishes the soil] fall compound. material substances—more te 
rot to a certain extent, depending upon the de-|°*" pom Ras e - a. 
of gree of nourishment which it restores to the/patticularly in the vegetable kingdom—is y 
at, earth. lan every-day, butordinarily gradual, opera- 
om 3. The‘cultivation of spindle or tap roots, |tion of nature, We can perceive no reason why f 
th- ought to succeed that. of running and superfi-|the process may notbe acceleratedor even oar 
val gi pet : yt 3 thas lat once accomplished by the application of the i 
c : s necessafy to avoid returning too! vn = : 4 
by soon, to the cultivation of the same, or an-|peraestte chemical res With the many iy a | 
“ak alogous kinds of vegetables, in the same wonderfyl discoveries of the day in our mem- pees 
ing soil. i a3 ory, we are prepared to believe in almost any te 
the 4. It is'unwise to allow two kinds of|exploit,owever apparently miraculous, which } 
rop- plants, which admit of the ready.growth of| Science may claim to have achieved. 2 
Nich bo, Es ae. “them, to be raised in succes- , Ed. Tenn. Farmer. * ht 
- 6. Those plants that derive their _princi- Pee so " +46 
we pal su port from the soil, should not be sown EDUCATION.—“You will confer,” says a 
ane: ‘excepting avhen the soil is sufficiently provi- Epictétus, “the greatest benefit on. your city, i 
‘ixed ded with manire. not. by raising.the rools, but. by exalting the ; 
the 7. When the soil exhibits symptoms of|soulgof yout fellow citizens, for fs is” hetter 
stone exhaustion, from successive harvests, the |thatseuls should live in small ee, 
Far- cultivation of those plants which restore most |than that. igaerant_ men should burrow ia : 
tothe soil, shoud be resorted to. great houses.” 
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SUBST errr BWARUAR. fastidious nose at the employinents: of the 
Jonesborough, June 1, 1838. farmer? ““ And the politi¢ian—the official 
breath of whose nostrils is in. the hands of the 
fatmers of the land—why. does he attach a 








Our roaders will perceive the change 
which occurs with the present number in the 





bhi fi eis i va higher importance to the minutést details of 

S é “a + - z ox . 
paplicnsinn b this er ey Wares party intrigue, thanall the wide agricultural 
change which is not all a change.” It in-F 


interest he is stlected to subserve? And e- 
volves,no change of editorship siuce the com- ven thé farnier, himselfwhy does he, i ae 
mencement accr-orpmber 8 volume; hor any oy -instancés, ‘regard’ with indifferencé “or 
abandonment of the principles or objects of spit vith Tebmtedtgt tlie efit to Bddcate 
ens wou , pads toayt of sil, =u * bias Lara and advance his interests, and ptefer to occu- 
it any diminution of that sincere zeal with py his leisure time: with allthe filth of polit. 
which we raped 0 sete eae cal party strife, rather"than store his mind 
terest to which our little sheet is devoted, with the useful agricultural knowledge which 


T sasion affords us an opportunity re : : ae : 
Tie dccaenyn f PI ¥) would fit iim for the duties of his calling, 


bueliy to _ ihe ome ating Cainer te Bem rand add alike to his weaith and -his respecta- 
eral, and. of this work in particular, upon the bility? And the petiodical prees—-why does 
pases tet the peer ete eee ait devote so:littie of its acknowledged- power 
There are none who do not nominally ad bia building’tip and etisdaintiigahie reat pub. 
mar shat Rgriculare ip the Beye wewenial s lic interest, and- worse than usélessl y waste 
os ne man ig — Kk so much ofits energy i gladiatorial exhi- 
Opies ats Welly Papen: irom PY | bitions of its dexterity at abase and detrac- 
other branchesof the useful arts, it is’ not a aden 
mere incidental pursuit—the-offspring of aj" ; 
conventional necessity ;-nor is it convertible Phese are questions, we -were going to 
and fluctuating inits uses as the caprices of|*Y> difficult to answer—but they are not.— 
fashion or the changes of manners and cus- Phe broad page of history = fall of the truth 
toms may stimulate or depress it. On the that men have exer been blind to their best 
contrary, it is vital—indispensable and per |'#tetests; and thatthe indulgence of bad pas- 
manent as the ever renewed and inevitable|Sions and Vitiated tastes, has alway s been pre- 
necessities of man. Strike it from the cata-| ferred to the mere useful, virtuous and really 
logue of human ayocations, and we revert honorable avocations of human life. 
mmmediately to the savage state with the} As, however, the lights of civilization and 
bow and the rifle as the means of subsisten ce science are blessing @aPage and country, 
—or the net and the ! harpoon’ of “the “fisher-| withso much of theif'increasing ‘effulgence, 
man—orthe wild and bandit rapine of the|we are induced to h@pe that’ this state of 
Arab—or probably. the cannibal war and|things may be changed, or, at least, greatly 
loathsome resort of the degraded African.|ameliorated ; and Wéthink all good men will 
Not only is it the most pleasurable pursuit—| unite with us in our ardent ‘desire to witness 
the most innocent and charming amusement |an improvement of public sentiment on this 
of individual life—not only the strongest cita-|subject' We wish to seethe whole body of 
del of pure morality. and love of country, andj the people inoculated with a juster sense of 
all the social virtues—but it is also the great|the importance, the dignity and the pure ples- 
ever-gushing, and exhaustless fountain of|sures of agricultural life. We wish to sce 
national weal, indepatiianng si prosper-|the farmer himself, lay hold ‘of the great 
ity. ee work with no unski!ful andincompetent hand, 
It then it is S the geet erést, v it not] well informed of, and adequate to the duties 
more cherished by government and people?! of his.calling,adorning the responsible station 
Why déesthe man ofthe world turn up his|he occupies, and by his‘ example, inviting 
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¢ of the land into our franks. 
We wish to see ‘the claims of agriculture up- 


on the patronage..of government, (claims hyhen't 
rom the justice of which: she can never. es: 
cape,) distifetly: recognized .and judiciously 
And, finally, as 
humble but-zealons agent, 10 co- operate in 


-and generously acted on. 


“2 


-theproduction of. these salutary results, we 
should, certainly, feel no reluetance; to see 
our little sheet, the ‘T'ennessee Farmet, more 
extensively patronized, and more widely, usé- 
ful than it can be with its present. sareule- 


tion, 


Bay nid, 


ecaiitet and the enterprize, andl lmao s to the opinion which ave be- 
el lieved tg be, Sonia. prevalent in ‘Middle 


Terni see, that © “the: time Was not distant, 
\e eultace of Salton” would. be-aban- 
doned, aga giazing and stock- -taising take 
its place in that section ot the ‘State, “‘Plrere 
iS one aspect of this subject which is fal’ of 
interest. It-is well known that | owing: tothe 
varying interests of the different ‘divisions. of 
our Statethe result, mainly, ofthe’great dit: 
erence in their several staples —gectional j jeal- 
ousies have fi tcynently ariseli,threatching the 
harmony and itapeding theaction of our Le- 


gislative eouncils, It ¢ould scarcely be ex: 


And here we should perhaps be ungrate-| pected to be otherwise; and: it has oaly hap- 
ful not.to say, that, however much. we may pened, through a most eoininendable spirit of 
lament the apathy .of that numerous class,|afutual concession and courtedy, that so little 


who seem tocare nothing at all for the ag-jof the evil effects, 


to be dreaded from such a 


ricultural improvement. of the country, welstate of things, kas resulted. 


nevertheless have no right to complain, in 
our own case, of the public feeling in rela- 
The indications: of a gen- 
eral good disposition towards it, have beeh}; 
most manifest ; our subscription list, with no 
special effort on- our ‘part, has. steadily in- 


tion tothis work. 


creased since the commengement of the year ; 
and many individuals have manifested an.ac 


tive, andto us most gratifying, interest in its 
But its. circulation after -all, is 
comparatively limited ; and its friends are re- 
quested : still to continue their aid in extending 


success. 


it. : 

We shall, al 
persons who ar lot subscribers, withthe re- 
spectful request that they wi!l each add what 
names they canto our subscription list. Per- 
sons procuring ten subscribers, and annually 
remitting their paymepts, are allowed the 
11th copy gratis. 


We have also venewed our exchanges, 


which had béen somewhat irregular of late, 


Soiward this number to 


Now, if our brethren of Middlé Ténnessee 
should find it their interest.to give up cotton 
and regortto gtain-growing and stock-rais- 
ing; the-agri¢ultural interests of that ‘section 
and of East. Tennessee would then be identi- 
eal; and when we remember the Western 
District, as it was when. we sav it in the ear- 
ly settlement of that region, withits luxuri- 
ant nataral grasses; covering the whole face 
of the.country like a rich Kentucky wood- 
land pasture,-we can scarcely doubt that. this 
division of the State would also accede to a 
system, which would then unite our Whole 
State in the bonds of a eommon ‘interest, feels 
ing and policy. The politicaliand social re. 


sults of such a revolution all mitstappreciate; 
but our fellow- -citizens.of Middle T 
will, of course; be the best judges of Aherim- 


mediate advantages resulting to them, from 
such a change oftheir staples. We cannot, 
however, forbes: ‘the expressiomof our coin- 
cidence, with the opinion of some of her most 


with the periodical. press‘3u this ,Séase—to| intelligent citizens, that she would be greatly 
whose favorable notice and expressed good} benefitted by the. change—that the abandon- 


wishes heretofore, this work has been much 


indebted. 
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gesto the Soil, wenkha seem to bes ie dictate 
valike of. policy and of pattiptism , 4, aS. 

* We-have always regarded the: -grazinig 
“apenas as the. most fascinating of all the va- 
riousbranches of agricultural rife. “It is a 
partial renewal ofthe pastoral simplicity, and 
abundance of the patriarehal ages ; or-a veri- 
fication of the Arcadian - dreams of the -an- 
cients... The grazier-imeurs comparatively 
little of. the vexation and Solicitude, and heavy 
expenses, and: frequent losses;al ways. attend: 
ant upon the numerous and unwielily estab- 
lishment, necessary in the large. cotton’ or 
tobaceo crop. A few hands suffice to man- 


age his farm and conduet its operations; for 


his wide pastures renew their annual crops}: 


of luxuriant grass, without the toilsomé in- 
térvention of the plough and -harrow, or the 
ever-recurting labors of seed-time and har- 
vest.. His sleek herds enjoying thé unrestrain- 
ed liberty, grateful alike to the rational and 
‘jerational anima! .provide their own daily food, 
“with Tittle ¢ or no draft. upon: his time-or-labor 
or souicitude. His land does not deteriorate, 
‘The few acres he cultivates, he has time to 
cultivate well;and they yield a nett profit, which, 
perhapsithe large, laborious, and hurried crop 
of the planter, has failed; ia the end;to obtain. 
He has time,also, to keep ‘his farm in good 
order; his high fences guard his fields 
from all intrusion ; nor does the intrusive 
weed.and noxious bramble long infest his 
grounds, and becomethe substitutes of his 
crops. All the minor comforts and plea- 
sures‘of country life are-his; and, not to pro- 
tract this picture, we ntight add, that the very 
breath ofan atmosphere extracting odours 
and. heathfulness froin the-freshness of such 
a scene—the verdure of the landscape al- 


ways so grateful to the eye—the social pres-|: 


ence of the numerous innocent domestic: an- 


scene, cause nature to puton the loveliést 
robes of her nativé beauty, abd warrant the 
belief, that. this virtuously, voluptuous and 
primitive system involves: ic very petfection 
of.agricultaral life. 


Bee; 


Butfhe poetry of the system is; by no 


means, its-on] recommendation, wAegiance 
at the: prosperous condition of the Kentucky 
'grazier, is sufficient to Satisly- the most. in- 
credulous, thatit is one of the most profi- 
‘table and money-making” of.all the various 
branches of husbandry. Tt. must of <necessi- 
ty be so where nature has provided the vy y 
for its succesful adoption; and if our fel 


citizens: of Middle Tennessee: are satisfied 


that such’ isthe case with their soil and -cli- 
mate, they-certainly would not make an wn. 
profitable exchange to- substitute it for the 
cotton-culture? Of the*relative comforts and 
enjoyments of the two systems we humbly 
conceive that there can be no comparison. 


POPULAR EDUCATION. 
We have received, through the politeness 


of our Su perintendauit of Public Instruction, 
acopy of the act to establish a system of 
Common Schools in this State, passed Janu- 
ary 4th, 1838, We regard it as a highly 
important and most praiseworthy measure— 
not so much, Howev¥er, on account of its own 
intrinsic efficiency, but as another decisive 
and onward step in the progress of our State 
Legislation on this vastly important subject, 
which we, earnestly, hope will vet eventuate _ 
in a still more perfect consummation. The 
system embraced in thig act is no doubt ably 
devised. and highly judicious in its details: 

but the funds set apartsto carry it into opera- 
tion, will be inadequate to sustain it but in 
part—the act ifself, contémplating such a de- 
ficit, and providing, through the Rate Bi!, 
for a full support of thé*teachers, by a pro- 
portional tax upon. those who derive beneiit 
from the schools. No doubt, however, that 
great good will result by. providing addition- 
al aid in the support of schools, and stimulat- 
ing-to their organization. in districts where 


: -|they have not been -heretofo held. And 
imals, and the repose-and quiet of the wholé}. PES Os tag 85 


ifour people wouldavail themsélves of the 
opportunity now offered. them,’ with but 2 
tithe ofthe zeal they” should feel “in such a 
cause, thereneed not bea youth in all the 
State to grow up in unavoidable ignorance. 
Thefree school system inthe U, States, 





although in some parts.ofthe country it has 
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favorable circumstances than’ ‘ours. 


‘rable maturity, yet does’ not| country in Europe—France, Spa na Italy 
still compare ‘with the perfection to which it| are all waking wp to active 
has been carried by other govetniients less 
needing its benefits, and acting ‘under far less 


> 


“measures of re- 
form in this branch of, national. policy;~an:l 
the saine searching spirit seems even to have 


It is in-|invaded the benighted ‘empire of paganism: — 


deed a remarkable fact, that the two countries} The Sultan of Turkey, and the Pacha’ of 


ich havé carried the principles of general 


Egypt are both devising“means to procure in- 


education, to theyhighest. standard of practi struction for their-people. 


cal perfection to be found on earth, are Prus- 


It cCannow no longer be.said that the mon- 


sia, a despétic monarchy, and Iceland almost|archies of Europe are. excluding “their sub- 
utterly cut off,.by. her location, from inter-|jects from the lights of knowledge and ‘edu- 


course with the civilized “world. 


Inthe. lat_| cation. 
ter country, imbedded as she is amid her e- 


‘The reverse of this picture, under 
whieh we have been so long accustomed to 


ternal ice, and with her casual glimpsés-of| look upon the: despotisms of the old world, 


sunshine, the children are ‘educated almost 
without exception, and even at the ages of 9|strange thamcheering. 
and 10, become familiar with the Latin, and|- 
' Greek ‘languages. 


has a-system inactive operation, whichaim 


at‘and accomplishes universal education with-| United States. 
in her limits, Her entire youthfal popula- 


isnow no less true than Siange-paad no less 


. 


s|sume deservedly) to: the . example’ of these 
Ever since the era of our 
revolution, the principles of popular rights 








tion between the ages of 7 and 14 are in her|and: popular edutation have been- steadily 


elementary schools. 


schools in 1833, was nearly: 22000—th 


teachers in actual service, net quite 25000. 


But, perhaps, the most_ important teavure “i 


this system, 1s the 42 seminaries, for the ed- 


The number of these] operating throughout the’ civilized world.— 


é| Fhe despots of Europe have perceived the 
resistless tendencies of this Spirit,and knowing 
n| full “well, that this Wild wave” Would 
“contemn the seeptred hand” 


. . J , 19030" y s 
ucation of teachers, which every year turn have very-judicionsly foreborne to stém the 


out 8 or 900 qualified instructors. 


Prussia, however, is by nomeans‘a solitary 
European example of this‘zeal in the cause 
The same spirit séems to be 


of education. 


abroad, and producing like results’ through- 


out the civilized, world, Stimulated by he 
example the kingdoins of Bavaria and Wir- 


temberg and the grand Dutchy of Baden 
have organized systems of free sc hoois which 


already rival that of Prussia. 


competent teachers. 


education more than any other protestan 


Several of the 2 
smaller German, States and even priest-ridden} ; 
Austria are emulating the same example.— 
“The Autocrat of all the Russias” has ‘insti- 
tuted a complete system of common school 
instruction for the entire population of that 
immense empire, which is going into oper- 
ation as rapidly as it is Possible to proeure the| eylture tothe ] 
England—which is 
said to have hitherto neglected commen’schoo} 


current, but now strive to’ use and divert it to 
-}their own purposes. Accordingly it is a 
leading principle of the Prussian system of 
education to inculcate upon the youthful pop- 
ulation, in the course of instruction, 4strong 
affection for their own political institutions— 
a deep and abiding love for their native soil 
and country. , There is wisdom in this whole 
policy—such as might have been expected 
from the wary statesman of the 19th century. 
We have noticed”these interesting facts, 
with which we are made acquainted by recent 
intelligent travellers in. Europe, to demon- 
strate the necessity that we should adopt yct 
more decisive measures for the education: of 
our entire population, ‘Shall the freemen’ of 
this Republic g upinferior i in intellectual 
jan boot and the Aus- 
trian serf whonr we have hitherto so much 
despised? Shall our government which pur- 


e 


r 








t| ports to rest, forits security upon the: intel- 


. Phe honor of stimulating'to'these astonish- 
The former State, also ing results has been gwarded’{and we pre: 


ed 
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ligence atthe people, miaitifeat less zeal, in same food as the womendid, and were feimar- 
‘promoting general education, than the _de- out fond of rice and plam-pudding: they 


wou 


eat patridges and. fresh venison very 


s i » oe td world, ‘ mH li re : é 
spolic States of the old world, whose- malig redMiael never Atiel.dhem with fab, 


ngnt opposition to the diffusion of kmaivledge}, 


has been the annual theime of our fourth of| prey on theme. 
July oratory fora Jong series of Yeats? “Wejnivorousanmimals” 
hopenot.. «As the tendénceis of our Repub-|'° be earnivorous.”, 


wdvthat théy will at times 


ic. there are few gram- 
that may: not be brought 


hough fT have. b 





OUS. % 
‘OF the things wswally eaten by the ee 


lican institutions obviously Toolt to, and “Orly, the same. writer gives the follo ng 
gently “demand, © universal education, welaceount:—"Their food consists ofa _larce 

~ ‘ . . . ‘ , . . J 
earnestly:hope that the day. is-not-distant}root, something resembling a cabbage stalk 


when we shall exemplify our consistency, 
_ by, efficiently, adding alike to. the strength 


which growsat the bottom ofthe lakes and 
rivers. ‘Chey also eat the«bark of trees, 
particularly ‘those ofthe poplar, birch, and 


and the embellishmentof this essential pillar willow;but ‘the ice proventing them. {rom 
in the fabric of our civil liberties. “ * | @€tting tothe land in the» winter, they have 





not any bark to feed-on in that season, ex- 


Beaver or Norrit Awertca. The'na-|cept that ofsuch sticksas they cut down ia 
tural habits of the Beaverare topics so gén-|summer, and throw into.the water opposite 
erally, though ‘often-so imperfecjly handled, |the doors oftheir’ houses; and asthey gene- 
that we will rather‘speak. at~present. of the|rally est a great deal, the rodts above men- 
mannerswhich it is found’to display in a}tivfred’constitutea principal part of their food 
domestic state, and of one or two other par-|during the winter. In summer they vary 


ticulars Jess generally known. 


tifeir diet, by eating different-kinds of herbage, 


We have domesticated certain” animals,|and such berries as grow near their haunts.” 


and most of these only toa certain extent, and 


Beavers having returned in -considerable 


are therefore ‘aptto-fancy. that those are the}, vinbers to Nottaway river and its tributa- 


only animals’ susceptible, of domestication, 
and that they-surpass all’others in sagatity 
and commpanionablesaftections. But there 
is avery long list inde 


ries, “Mr.« Ruffin of the Farmer's Regis- 
ter, suggests thé propriety of an experiment 
1, of animals, appar- |fo domesticate them, with a: viewtotheannu & 


ently the last to-be thought of, for domestica-|a} procurance of their rieh furs, without de- 


tion,but which, nevethéless, would please, 
and-be pleased, if they; like,others, lay in our 
‘bosoms, ate cut of our dish, and sat at our 


stroying their lives, As this inoffensive 
and valuable animal is rapidly disappearing 


fire-sides, and that wotld make- manifest beforethe'stratagems of the trapper, and the 
their understanding, and\-more than answer|march of civilization, this resort ‘may be- 
our caresses,- An example.presents itself in |.ome necessary if practicable, and might 


the Beaver, whose habits in domesticity are 
pictured by a North American trader, 

“I have kept several Beavers,” says 
Hearne, “till they became:so domesticated as 
to answer to their name, and to follow those 
to whom they-are accustomed; -in the same 
manner asa dog would do, and: they were 
as much pleased at being fondled as any 
animal I ever saw, In cold weather they 
were the*constant companions of the -In- 
dian women ‘and’ children;+and were so 
s0 fond of their-company, that when the. In- 

. dians were absent ‘for -any-considerabletime, 
the Beavers discovered great signs of un- 
easiness; and,om their return, showed equal 
marks of pleasure, by. fondling=them, craw!- 
ing into thot Hapa ying on-their baci, sitt- 

ing like a squirrel, and behaving ‘dike chil- 
dren who see their parents but seldom, In 





perhaps turn out to be a profitable enterprise. 


Ep. Tenn. Farmer. 





THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN LONG-TAII- 
ED AND SHORT-TAILED HoRsES. ‘The fol- 
lowing singular advertisement was painted in 
large letters on a board, placed on the side 
ofa field, in.the neighborhood of Greenwich, 
Eng ; one 

“Good grass for horses. Long'tails, three 
shillingsand sixpence per week; short tails, 
two-shillings and sixpence per week.” ‘The 
difference in the charge was made because 
the Jong tails can whisk offthe flies, and eat 
at their leisure, while the short tails are run- 
ning about from-mérning till night. 





gencralduring the winter, they lived on the 





cause without it there is nothing good, 


What isthe best ofall things? Virtue be- 
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Acryeviture.—To solicit his» mother|be.defended, and every noxious weed remov- 


earth for life’s sustenance by the wholesome |ed, so every moral yirtue must be protected, 
process of tillage, has ever'been most natu-jand every eorrupt. passion and propensity 


ral‘and honora 


occupotion of man, Thejsubdued.. .. 


great Creator has designated the.earth, not} .-I'be-cpltivation. of flowers is-an appro- 
only asthe common receptacle ofthe mogul priate athusement for young ladies. — Ittcach: 
an 


dering bones and decayed forms of h 


es neatness; cultivates a correct taste, and 


kind, but also ag their common: source-of|furuishes the mind with many pleasing ideas. 
aliment and support whilst the. vital current) Their delicate forms and features, their mild- 


c to flew. And, 


agriculture isthe*tmost universa] and natural |them fit su 


, asthe pursuit: of|ness and: appa of disposition, render 


cts to raise those transcendent 


employment of-our race, so it. is thé. most|beauties of nature, which declare the “per- 


’ rich in moral fruits,and more than any other |fections of the Creator’s power.” The splen- 
y P p 


avocation, leadsto a desirable innocence and {did lustre and variégated hues (which bid 
simplicity of lifé. Its rural scenery, “the/defiance to the pencil) of the rose, the lily, 
spomp of groves, the garniture of fields, all |the tulip, and thousands others, harmonize 
that the genial ray of morning gilds, all that|with the fair, fostering hands that tend them 


echoes to the song.of even, and all the dread 


with the heart susceptible to tna noblest 


magnificence of heaven,” are so many sub-|impressions—and_ with spotless innocence. 


limejncentives to adoration and gratitude.- 
eseason of:the year has aow arrived 

when the busy operations of husbandry are 

‘going on. 

“When first young zephyr melts'the mountain snow, 

And spring anbinds the mellowing mould below, 


[T. G: Fessenden. 





A MULBERRY PLANTATON. 
In the selection ot a site fora mulberry 
plantation, the — following considerations 


a the deep plough, and urge the groaning team,|Should be str ictly observed: 


ere the worn shares, in opening furrows gleam.’ 
Tlie truesecret of Agriculture, as Cato 


1. The'soil should be saxdy, gravelly, ora 
light loam, with a loose subsoil in either 


has longsince taught us, isto “feed well.”—|case—because these are the soils ‘that the 
The neglect of this rule will be fatal to all;mulberry delights in. . : 
success, in'the matter, will bring disappoint-}' 2. The situation should be high and dry, 
ments instead of harvests, and poverty instead|with a southern exposure—Jecause, first, 


ofabundance. It will be found universally,|bigh situations are | 
that husbandry may be pronounced good or/|there being a differe 


bad according to the observance or disregard 
ofthis rule, Let the faithful beasts of bnrden 


fected: by.the frost, 
of about. 14 degrees 
between the temperature of elevated «and 
very low situations—and: secondly, because 


“be consigned to leanness, let the lowing herds| vegetation is earlies on.a southern exposure 
ine away for want. of snfficient pasturage,|than on any other, and the-mulberty planted 
et all the creatures for man’suse be left in|thereon would afford foliagetwo weeks ear- 

meagrefill-fed forms,and no great penetra-|lier than on others. ‘ 
tion will be requisitéto portray the charac-|  3.-'The*mulberry orchards would be best 
ter of such husbandry., But reverse the/if protected by a woods on the north and 


picture, and the most’ captious and fastidious 


west: should there be no woods, a hedge of 


taste would admit the..merit of the manage-|white mulberry might be raised in a few 
ment that could so bless: and beautify the} years, with but little trouble; and this in ad- 


beasts of the fields — Northampton Farmer. 


ee 


dition to keeping off the piercing winds of 
winter, would afford considerable foliage for 
feeding the woms. 


Floriculture is.paticularly calculated for} 4 Phe water should be soft, suchas 


« the amusement of youth. It may teach them 
Many important. Jessons. Let a piece of 


ground be appropriated to their,use—to im- 
provein such a manner as.their inclinations 
shall dictate—to cultivate such plants as are 
pleasing to their taste; and let them receive 
the proceeds, - Let*order and neatness per- 
vade their little plantations, _Letthem be 
instructed, that nothing*valuable is to be ob- 
tained or preserved without labor, care, and 


attention—that as evéry valuable plant must}? 


proinptly yields a rich Jather in the operation 
of washing, as withoutthe water is soft, the 
cocoons do not wintl off well: . .Water im- 
pregnated with jrom or. Jimestone is. par- 
ticularly unfavorable to the operation of ree- 
ling.—Farmer-& Gardener. 





PS, ey 
For toothache, wash the back part-of the 
headand neck every morning with coldqwa- 
ter, f . » - 
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all is unnecessary danger in exposure. The 








HARVES PING witkat. ‘ 
Wheat, if hatvésted too early, will 

Weight very considetably, though>the ” 
produéed from it will-be ofa superior qiali- 
ty. .If allowed#to stand too long, there .is 
danger of loss-from its shelling freelysin eutt- 
ing and carting, and though more flour: is 
made, it has not the pute whiteness-ofearlier 
yar In order to avoid the’ loss by 
shrmkage*on one hand, ai ling on the 
other, it becomes of consider nsequence 





to determine the most advantagéous period} 


of cutting wheat. ‘That wheat should. be 
allowed tostand until” the®berry will be ma- 
ture, there can be nodoubt.- After this time, 


white. flint is a wheat, which in_ the ‘field, 
resists two calisesofdamger and lugs better 
ibdmpaty variety withawhich we are acquain- 
ted;—it rarely germinateson the stalk while 
standin g, as somé other kinds will; in unfavor- 
‘able,weather; and‘owing to the firmness with 
which the kernél is embracéd by the chaff, 
the loss by” premature shelling,- is inconsi- 
derablesny, <8 

Brown in ‘his treatisé of. Rural Economy, 
an excellent English publication, says,—*It 
is Necessary to discriminate between, the ripe- 
ness of the straw, and the ripenéss cof the 
gtain; for “in‘some seasons . the: straw dries 
upwards; under which~eircumstance, °n field 
toahe eye, may appear completely fit for the 
sickle, avhen, in Foal the grain: is imper- 
fecthy consolidated, an@’m fact not mucli_re- 
moved:from a milky state’’ We have seen 
wheatdn this state;-cut, and when put imme- 
diately in _a:moww.or, stacked, it can hardly 
failof receiving injury. © Such grat, though 
it-ean receive nobenefit from the ré0t: by. 
standing, is materially aided in tiperiing by 






can do soawith safety, 


ylthat fangus will ‘be lost inthe fiel The 
ur| Terttaindér, mo 


) asi} broken to pieces, and ° 
blown away in the Process of, threshing and 
cleaning. It may be however considered as 
a general rule, and one which is sanctioned 
by the practice of the most skilful farmers 
in this coufitry -and abfoad, that it is better to 
cut: wheat eariy than Tate; and that'there 
is Jéss.danfer fromloss by shrinkin A 





from shelling, ** F 
: 2 hog > Sata - Or, 

Thetime necessary for wheat to remain 
in the field after it is cut, before. it ig putin 
the barn or stacked, must in a great measure 
depend. on, tivo..circumstances;. the ripéness 
ofthe grain swhenmcut,, and its freedom from 
every thing green when bound into sheaves. * 
ifthe grain is perfectly tipe, and ‘the straw 
thoroughly dried, and the sheaves free from 
grass orawveeds, wheat may be cut, and stack- 
ed or housed the'same day; but as thes@i@on- 
ditions are rarely found united, and nothing 
heating. and moulding in the mow, or stack, 
itis usually better to let the wheat be effec- 
tually cured in the field than run any risque 
from premature housing. .'Tha- best method. 
of securing it from sudddén showers, of, un- 
favorable weather while left in. the field, 
now becomes. question of interest to the far- 
mer. He well knowsthat ifa sheaf of wheat 
or other grain is once thoromghly. soaked, it 
lakes ita Jong while to ‘dry; and though a 

cht wetting oftliesheads, or butts ofa sheaf, 
will soon pass away by evaporation and ex- 
posure to the air, yet water in the centre or 


the-hands, requires, many days offéir 
ther for its dissipation. - Various methipds are 
adopted by farmersto save their gragm from 


the action of the air andthe sus. Mr. “Shirret| wetting.. Some lay it insthe form of a cross, 
in the Quarterly Jour. of Ag. gives.as rea-|the heads inthe centré,; andthe whole sur- 


sons for'eutting wheat before itisdead ripe, 
thatiswhen thestraw begins to tutm, oris 
turned yellow ifimediately below the ear;— 
first, an increased quantity. of grain; greater 
security. from the =weather; an - improved 
quality of straw:-and_an extension of the 
harvest season.—Secondly, greater security 
against the effects OF wind or rain, eitheras it 
effects the shelling; discoloration, or germina- 
tion of the-grain. » Thegolor- of wheat which 
. Was net cut till it became -dead Tipe is. gen= 
eraliy ofan opaque whitish hue; while that 
which wasteut befareit was dead.tipe is trans- 
parefit’ and tinged with brown. ‘The latter 


mounted with a shéaf so-disposed as to throw 
off any slight showersthat may fall. Others 
place thei wheat in:sh6cks, the sheaves two 
and two, standing on their butts, the heads 
ofthe sheaves inclined to each other, and 
the tops. covered by two sheaves laid their 
butts to éaeh other, and the taps spread out 
so a8 toshield the standing wheatas much :'s 
possible. Others place theit wheat in the- 
same position asthe last, with the exception 
that all ofthe shock is left standing, and no 
sheaves are placed over the héads. *-In fine 
weather this method ig «perferable to any 
other, as ‘the wheat is more exposed to the 





descriptionof wheatbears the» highest price 
in. all markets; ete, however, whi 
issmutty, itshould. be-ellowed to sta 






‘influences .of the ad ‘sun, and is consc- 

quentty.sooner fit fo barn. » Ttwill even 

and throudly a shower not foo. severé, in 
= & 





is moré fatal to the quality. of wheat than » 


the sheaf where the straw is compraged by 
wea; 
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$ wpust. reveive,.. Bly be 
than prejudicial to the quality of 
the wheat} and it is ‘by getting in wheat be- 

fore-the centre of the s eaf is dry after 

ing, that more wheat is.in injured 1p this’ eS 

try than in any other-way 

haps ail things cobdblerctt™ 





Another, and per- 






ar. in is app 
Re - and collected, into stack: 
sseight to ten shocks each, the sheaves built 


as fast as it is cat 















in ¢ their heads to the aniddle, 
and its declining outwatds,‘and the} 
topped with a nye th ae as to 

cover the-cone of h and thtow off the 
rain” ‘in evety a ret t $0 “put up. 
and ee $ with- 
ged: ma Point ens wner 


gto er ‘barn; apts the green stuff 
butts may be filled; will be 


hich it would “ done net) it 
beforecuring. Xperience re. 
sa Baga guide as the Seasons 
places, and what may be 

AS Ge! safety might be 

ruinous”in another. us in’ northern lati- 
tndes far more careis required than if'South- 
ern ones; and while the grain ofthe north of 
«Europe can with difficulty be saved at all, 
} nothing is more safe'from injury by the weay 
ther, than the hatvests of oh in and “Italy, 
and thesame remarks. are ma though’ toa 
extent, on this continent: It should 
wever be remembered that experience here 
Paaplh that while other methods 


nth ing in theffeld. 
hd oes put up, is cer 
tainly-so, and s generally bs followed 
‘or that reason:— se Former: 











From te Farmer's Cabinet. 

ON SOWING PARSNEP AND BEET! SEED. 
—-Two or three weeks befote I. commence 
digging up my garden in the spring, f tie up 
separately in.a piece ofecoiton ot linen rag, 
as many parsnep or beet seed as 1. wish to 
plant, and:bury hem in moist earth, either 
In my or*a box or pot; I examine 


> 






cou hty,2 
ful farmers in our Vicinity, informed usa few 
days $i 
hiscermby the manner in whigh he-fed it out 
to his. “horses. His plan is this: He has 
nite hogsheads placed in. his cellar, where». ; 
they are stcure from: freezing., These hé>  “e. 
the:safest_ way of} first in the ear, then ese es pees 
all ‘put up the Wheat the day it is cut,|a sy 

corn. After the’ 
‘containing from] soaked he cor 








io CONN aga ORs 
oman ho se in Baltimore 
d who is one the most success-» 


ce, that:he’saved-at east one-third of 


ls with corm 


ient quantivy of water to cover the 
tars have been thorougly . ® 
imences fe giving to. his. 
horses but two-thir lavronnee 
lowed. As one of these hogshee 
emipty, he re-fills it ; and by the time feca: 
er is empty the one ‘last filled is ready for use. 
{n this way, the co 
the herses consims ‘ Le. veh ol 2 ef trots 
they aré thus. made add fully ona itice 
more to his stock of feed. le assures ‘me, 
that his horses eat the; cot 










keepin good order, and“ate just as cémpe- 


: ae ,and thus prevented injuring |tent to perform plantation. labor’ as when they 


consumed the grain alone. "The: success of 
our informant should stimulate his agricultu- 
ral brethren to follow his -example, as. the. 
labor of preparation is nothing, . copa? 
with the great saving effected. >. 

Farn. ‘$Gard 
‘ ut abe 


THE Sari Hosriesr. — These: ‘n'ai Foal 
one substantial Sbjct against attem pting 
to raise two generat t silk’ worms. in a 
season, Viz: that it tends to kill the ‘trees. 








its leaves once, it will nétbear to be se 
repeatedly, in the same season ;  and...if. 
is a'suffitiency of trees for two ‘crops of sills, 
itis best to double the number: of worms -in 
the first; for the: young leaves of spring are’ 
better for young worms than theold leaves of 
snmmet. Leaves make roots as° well as 
silk; they are necessary to the life of the tree, 
and unless the leaves perfor 
the roots, the roots will soon cease to perform 
their office tothe leaves. There is a mutual 
depentlerice between them. We have seen 
fromthe parliamentary: reports. of Britain, 
that children there ape made to. perform, im 
factories, 12 to 16 houts4abor in 24, no doubt 
to the profit of the owners; and+we ‘hayeseen 








them ¢ lly,.andwhen they: begin to 
sprout [plant them; by thismethod I “know 





every seed that will-grow, and have no gaps| violation of nature’selaws—which ordain rest 


in my rows; I also gain. two or three weeks 
of my neighbors," wh 
their gardens and pre 
- Rare —Gardnors; try st * 





that these peor children become diseased and 
rained in their constitution, by reason of this 


to the child, and: Jeaves to the:tree. -Her 


it till they dig ‘up|laws camnot bewjolated ‘with impunity, either 
é their ground for } 
J. B. Cc f. 


poperseleer saledot & kingdom, —Culti- 





antity ate: 


become sb soflened that : 


with avidity, : 


If the miilberry” will bear to-be stripped-of 


their office to fon 
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* AY “ot that state: 





of the Agrital jura tay e of} 
Massachusetts, spies wing inti i first} 
Wheat, 24, 25 and 32 zpeee' per acre. 


ishels per ack 


itito bel min dee 


_ nnual report, as the products of the | pw |i 
‘ing agricultural commodities, i in Ess an-|tent with this, she up- 
~~ | ongpaigticular products, andl Sus secitres to 
he the query aie 63 ofeall the enterprise, 
,901-2903-4, MS skill and industr 
ush¢ ate capable of qeenos, 


er eg which they 


8, Pela 50] the benefit of the 


8 ig 688, 903 Peshels to the "sia 
Beatie: 686, 687; 672, 751;8 


0 ushels per acre. 

t abate upwards of 3 tons 6 
well and Mrnd 4 
fe From 1 acre of teclaimed meadow, 41-2 

glish hay, were weighed and sold 


acres of land tore thah 29 tons of 
me@lish hay weighed at the town 


é , have been cut season. ( 
500 worth of wiles eseshes were sold |i 


ason-from 2 acres of land.- The 
very high. % 
xc above are given as remarkable pro- 
in the count 
vere certified under oath to. the Massachu- 
sétisand Essex Agriciiltural sovietics,“and 
others came wnder the Rev. Mr. Colman’s 
own observation, or rest upon .testimony so 


it, 


In looking atthe respective products. quo-| lj 


ted, we were very sensibly struck with the 
great superiority of the husbandry of he Bay, 
state to thiat of the middle and southerngtates; 
Pnothing bnt superiority of culture can ac 
for the great difference in yieldy@s the 
soilof Massachusetts: isnot naturally as good: 
as that of most ofth@states within the describs 
ed limits nor is hene as welladapted to 
the prodnetion of sg the enumerated ar- 
ticles+<of- perhaps, n © “except oats, and’ 
potatoes. 4 
This superiority of husbandry.is however, 


named, many of. which. 


well authenticated that it fs difficult to reject) J, 


She does, it 5 
ghels per acré| realize that proud pri neiple of Rep 
, that crverameal s were: inshel or’. 
} e 


How lamentable is the triith; i 


ny of her sisters are cone 
belief ims 


put 
} at intent upon 
ne rmanent welfare of her cit i 
ithat contracted 


by sping weoure a8 
she yoda “industry, awa- 
of generous rivalry, and: by 
t citizens inthe onward fie 


@: me terner & 


List of Payments.to the Te 
From the 24th gy Any to t] 
Ogee 


: ,] 

4B. Patterson 2; L. Bobo 

B. turin 1; D. Harrisson 1; Thos. 

ite 1, G . &. Batte J G. Bowers 1; Col. J. 

wel 1 ‘W: .M: Garson 1; Col. E. D. 

is 1, J. Li. Catson 1;,G. M. Carson |; 

D.¢, Johnston 1; J. Sampson 1; B. Philips 

1B. JJones 1: J.B ry. 2; M ’S. West 1; 

A. Wilds 1; T: S. La - Dawkins 1; 
J.G. Ross 2; M. DB Sg 


it, 





: ‘Aentoalas Acunt 
Col. James Long, P.M., Elkton Tenn. 
James*Gunn, -P. ™M. belies: Robertson 
county, Tenn; . 4 
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bial. a 








easily recounted for. Massachusetts, in, 
wisdom and ‘Patemna} care of the- interestsuof 
— ® hy f 
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